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A. 

Abbot,  Ezra,  article  by,  840. 

Abelard  and  Heloise,  a  Historical  Es¬ 
say,  noticed,  216. 

Aesthetics,  the  Idea  of  the  Beautiful 
and  its  Realization  in  Nature,  Mind, 
and  Art,  noticed,  227. 

Anderson's,  Dr.  Isaac,  Memoir,  no¬ 
ticed.  244. 


B. 

Bartlett,  Rev.  S.  C.,  article  by,  724. 

Benefits  of  Christ’s  Death,  The, 
noticed,  460. 

Brewer,  Rev.  Fisk  P.,  letter  from,  442. 

Bronson's  Sermons,  noticed,  891.  j 

Capito  and  Bucer’s  Biography,  no¬ 
ticed,  206. 

Christian  Law  of  Self-sacrifice,  The,  \ 
article  on,  by  Rev.  Samuel  Harris,  i 
D.  D.,  143;  allusion  to  a  German! 
legend  concerning  Charlemagne, ' 
143 ;  the  ground  of  the  Christian 
law  of  sell^acrifice,  144;  it  is  in-! 
volved  in  the  supreme  and  univer- : 
sal  moral  law,  144 ;  love  as  possess- 1 
ing  two  phases,  the  receptive  and  j 
the  im'{>arting,  146 ;  the  second  I 
ground  of  this  law,  the  fact  that  sin 
IS  essentially  egoism  or  self-ism,  I 
148 ;  the  third  ground,  the  fact  that 
redemption  is  sacrificial  149 ;  it  is 
sacrificial  as  a  fact,  149  ;  as  a  doc¬ 
trine,  151;  as  a  life,  152;  this  is 
true  of  faith,  152;  of  works,  154; 
this  law  necessarily  evolved  from  I 
the  essential  character  of  Chris-  j 
tianity,  155;  the  fourth  ground  of  j 
the  law  of  self-sacrifice,  the  con-| 


stitution  of  the  created  universe, 
157;  the  principle  or  spring  of 
Christian  self-sacrifice,  158;  a 
man’s  affections  determine  the 
sources  of  his  happiness,  1 58  ; 
self-denial  transformed  into  self-in¬ 
dulgence,  161 :  difference  between 
asceticism  and  Christian  self-renun¬ 
ciation,  164;  practical  importance 
of  the  law  of  self-sacrifice,  165; 
the  Christian  scheme  of  self-sac¬ 
rifice  contrasted  with  the  infidel 
scheme  of  self-sufficiency,  167  ;  as 
to  faith,  167 ;  as  to  works,  169 ;  as 
to  their  efficacy  in  developing  the 
powers  of  thought,  action,  and  en¬ 
joyment,  172  ;  contrast  of  the  two 
types  of  civilization  and  progress 
produced  by  the  two,  173  ;  in  the 
sphere  of  intellect,  173;  in  the 
sphere  of  social  life,  174;  in  the 
sphere  of  political  life,  175. 

Clelland,  George  M.,  article  by,  410. 

Codex  Alexandrinus,  noticed,  458. 

Comprehensive  Dictionary  of  the  En¬ 
glish  Language,  noticed,  246. 

Cross  in  Nature  and  Nature  in  the 
Cross,  The,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
Edward  Hitchcock,  LL.D.,  253  ; 
the  statement  of  a  cross  in  nature, 
not  mere  poetry,  253  ;  the  doctrine 
of  salvation  by  the  cross,  as  to  its 
facts,  a  matter  of  pure  revelation, 
253  ;  the  original  constitution  and 
history  of  the  world  show  it  to 
have  been  intended  as  a  theatre 
for  the  work  of  redemption,  254 ; 
explanatory  suggestions,  254 ;  sup¬ 
port  of  the  doctrine  from  science 
and  history  independent  of  reve¬ 
lation,  255 ;  the  history  of  the 
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world,  divided  into  two  periods, 
255 ;  the  post> Adamic  period,  255 ; 
the  world,  not  in  a  state  of  retribu¬ 
tion,  256 ;  nor  adapted  to  a  per¬ 
fectly  holy  being,  256  ;  the  affirma¬ 
tive  arguments  ;  the  world  adapted 
to  a  fallen  being,  258 ;  punishment 
follows  the  violation  of  law,  258  ; 
still  there  are  indications  of  mercy, 
259  ;  the  world,  exactly  the  place 
for  an  exhibition  of  the  work  of 
redemption,  261 ;  the  meaning  of 
the  word  redemption,  261 ;  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  doctrine  that  the  world 
is  in  a  fallen  condition,  from  the 
wisdom  and  perfection  of  nature’s 
laws,  262;  from  the  beneficial 
nature  of  evils,  263  ;  from  the  fact 
that  many  evils  could  not  be  pre¬ 
vented,  264 ;  from  the  sameness  of 
these  general  laws  throughout  the 
universe,  265 ;  from  the  fact  that 
at  the  creation  God  pronounced 
the  whole  to  be  good,  265;  the 
pre-Adamic  state  of  the  world, 
266 ;  physical  evil  existed  before 
the  creation  of  man,  26  7 ;  physi¬ 
ology,  a  proof  of  this,  267;  the 
proof  from  geology,  269;  the  proof 
from  revelation,  270;  proof  from 
the  Bible  that  the  world  was  cre¬ 
ated  to  be  a  theatre  for  the  work 
of  redemption,  273;  Colossians  i. 
16,  from  the  Ephesians,  273;  the 
Romans  viii.,  274  ;  all  natural 
evils,  connected  with  man’s  apos¬ 
tasy,  277  ;  all  things,  so  ordered* by 
God  at  the  creation  as  to  make  the 
world  a  theatre  for  the  work  of 
redemption,  278;  the  world,  cre¬ 
ated  for  an  exhibition  of  divine 
glory  in  the  work  of  redemption, 
279;  a  complete  history  of  the 
work  of  redemption  includes  the 
pre- Adamite  period,  280 ;  suffer¬ 
ing  illustrates,  rather  than  dispar¬ 
ages,  divine  benevolence,  281  ;  the 
duty  of  persuading  men  to  share 
in  the  work  of  redemption,  282 ; 
the  glory  of  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  redemption,  283. 

D. 

Dimmick'st  Commemorative  Discourse, 
noticed,  247. 


E. 

Ebrard’s  Commentary  on  St.  John's 
Epistles,  noticed,  459. 

Editorial  Correspondence,  442. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  article  on,  809. 

Ellicott’s  Commentary  on  Galatians, 
noticed,  249. 

Emerson,  llev.  Ralph,  article  by,  1 78. 

Emmons'  Dr.,  Works  and  Memoir, 
noticed,  891. 

Encyclopedia  of  the  Philological  Study 
of  the  Modern  Languages,  noticed, 
232. 

Epistola  ad  Rusticum  Apologetica, 
article  W  Rev.  Leonard  Withing- 
ton,  D.  D.,  324 ;  answer  to  the 
question  :  Why  am  I  a  Christian  ? 
324  ;  the  gospel,  its  own  best  wit¬ 
ness,  325  ;  answer  to  the  question : 
Why  am  I  a  Calvinist  ?  326 ;  the 
writer’s  ordination  creed,  326  ;  the 
system  of  Paul,  not  distinguishable 
from  that  of  Calvin,  328 :  Calvin¬ 
ism  has  done  most  good  in  the 
world,  329 ;  to  be  a  Calvinist 
marks  a  more  ample  sweep  of 
mind,  330;  the  strongest  objec¬ 
tions  to  Calvinism,  comfirmatory 
of  Calvinism,  330 ;  the  question  : 
Why  am  I  a  moderate  Calvinist  ? 
332 ;  not  imposMble  to  be  a  mod¬ 
erate  Calvinist,  332  ;  the  question  : 
What  is  moderate  Calvinism  ?  333 ; 
moderate  Calvinsm  on  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  335 ;  judgment  of 
Calvinism,  on  the  verge  of  the 
grave,  336. 

Exposition  o  f  Zechariah  XIV,  article 
by  Prof.  John  J.  Owen,  358 ;  diff¬ 
erence  of  opinion  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  passage,  358 ;  a  literal 
interpretation,  common,  358 ;  and 
has  been  regarded  as  proof  of 
Christ’s  personal  reign  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  359 ;  insuperable  difficulties 
in  the  w'ay  of  this  interpretation, 
361 ;  Dr.  Henderson’s  method  of 
obviating  these  difficulties,  36 1 ; 
impossibility  of  gathering  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  to  Jerusalem, 
362 ;  the  literal  interpretation  con¬ 
trary  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  363 ; 
Christ’s  final  coming,  his  sole  com¬ 
ing,  364;  interpretation  of  Rev. 
XX.  4,  366 ;  the  proper  interpre- 
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tation,  not  partly  literal  and  partly 
spiritual,  371 ;  the  principle  on 
which  this  interpretion  is  founded, 
radically  defective,  373;  the  true 
general  import  of  the  passage, 
3741 ;  the  nature  of  the  costume  in 
which  it  is  clothed,  375;  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  the  spiritual  Jerusalem,  376  ; 
reference  to  the  mystic  city  of 
Ezekiel,  379;  reference  to  John 
vii. :  37,  38,  380. 

F. 

Fisk,  Rev.  T).  T.,  article  by,  284. 

Free  Biblical  Theology  and  its  Oppo¬ 
nents,  noticed,  238. 

G. 

Genealogy  of  Christ,  The,  article  on, 
by  George  M.  Clelland,  410  ;  was 
Mary  descended  from  David  ? 
410;  the  scriptures  alone  give 
light  on  this  question,  411  ;  the 
scriptures  give  little  information 
beyond  what  relates  to  their  own 
ends,  411  ;  Christ’s  genealogy  as 
connecting  him  with  David,  417  ; 
Joseph,  a  known  descendant  of 
David,  417;  Mary,  the  affianced 
spouse  of  Joseph,  411 ;  command 
to  Joseph  to  tike  Mary  to  his 
house,  417  ;  the  levirate  marriage, 
419  ;  Jesus,  known  to  the  Jews  as 
the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and 
as  the  son  of  David,  421 ;  the  pre¬ 
ternatural  characters  of  our  Lord, 
not  preached  to  the  Jews,  421  : 
separate  notices  of  the  genealogies 
in  Matthew  and  in  Luke,  423 ; 
that  of  Matthew,  424 ;  that  of 
Luke,  425 ;  the  two  genealogies 
of  Christ  through  Joseph,  426 ; 
views  of  the  early  church,  427  ; 
the  idea  that  the  genealogy  in 
Luke  is  that  of  Joseph,  429  ;  ob¬ 
jections  to  this  sclieme,  430 ;  the 
genealogy  in  Luke  is  through  Ma¬ 
ry,  the  Lord’s  mother,  432 ;  the 
words,  “  as  was  supposed,”  432 ; 
no  evidence  that  Mary  was  the 
daughter  of  Heli,  433  ;  words  of 
the  angel  to  Moses  in  Luke  i.  30 — 
34, 433  ;  our  Lord  as  the  promised 
seed  of  David,  according  to  the 
flesh,  Acts  ii.  30,  433 ;  occasion 


for  the  effort  to  prove  Jesus  a  son 
of  David  through  Mary,  434 ; 
Jesus,  only  in  a  legal  sense,  the 
seed  of  David  according  to  the 
flesh,  436  ;  all  Mary’s  rights  in  re¬ 
gard  to  her  family,  represented  in 
Joseph  her  husband,  437  ;  obscu¬ 
rity  of  the  origin  of  Mary,  439  ; 
may  have  been  of  the  house  of 
Judah  and  of  David,  441. 

German  Treatises  on  Mitral  Philoso- 
ophy,  published  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  noticed,  873. 

GoiVs  Ownership  of  the  Sea,  article 
on,  by  Rev.  Leonard  Swain, 
D.  D.,  636;  the  sea,  improperly 
regarded  as  a  useless  waste,  637  ; 
equally  indispensable  with  air  to 
all  vegetable  and  animal  life,  638 ; 
the  sea  moderates  the  temperature 
of  the  world,  640  ;  a  perpetual 
source  of  health  to  the  world,  643  ; 
it  furnishes  the  great  natural  path¬ 
ways  of  the  world,  645  ;  an  inex¬ 
haustible  storehouse  of  power  for 
the  world,  648 ;  a  vast  storehouse 
of  life,  650 ;  the  geological  use  of 
the  sea,  652  ;  it  suggests  the  being 
and  brings  near  to  us  the  sense  of 
the  presence  and  power  of  God, 
653 ;  man  has  little  or  no  power 
over  the  sea,  654 ;  the  loneliness 
of  the  sea,  656. 

II. 

Hagenbach's  History  of  Doctrines, 
noticed,  890. 

Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  article  on,  94. 

Harris,  Rev.  Samuel,  article  by,  143. 

Haven,  Prof.  Joseph,  article  by,  94. 

Hengstenberg's  Commentary  on  Ec¬ 
clesiastes,  noticed,  457. 

Hints  on  the  Formation  of  Religious 
Opinions,  noticed,  246. 

History  of  Latin  Christianity,  noticed, 
246,  893. 

Hitchcock,  Rev.  Edward,  article  by, 
253. 

I. 

Index  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  City 
Library  of  Boston,  noticed  894. 

J. 

Jonathan  Edtoards,  his  Character, 
Teaching,  and  Influence,  article 
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on,  by  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.D.,  623  ;  the  classification  of  a  thing 

809 ;  his  portrait  of  himself,  809  ;  its  explanation,  625  ;  first  speci- 

caution  to  be  observed  in  studying  men  of  division  of  sermons,  on 
the  character  of  Edwards,  813;  John  x.  11,  629  ;  second,  on  Luke 

his  character  to  be  studied  as  a  ix.  59,  60,  629;  third,  method  un¬ 
whole,  and  not  piece  by  piece,  81 3;  announced,  on  Psalm  xlii.  5,  631  ; 

the  external  biography  of  Ed-  fourth,  on  Matt.  xvi.  26,  633. 
wards,  816;  his  ministry  at  North-  Method  of  Classical  Study,  noticed, 
ampton,  818;  his  dismission,  820;  895, 

his  ministry  at  Stockbridge,  822  ;  Missionary  Memorial,  noticed,  894. 

misapprehension  of  his  doctrine  of 

original  sin,  823 ;  distinction  be-  N. 

tween  his  theory  of  imputation  Nast's  Commentary  on  the  New  Tes- 

and  that  of  the  Princeton  divines,  tament,  noticed,  669. 

826  ;  his  work  on  the  Freedom  of  Necessity  of  the  Atonement,  The,  ar- 


the  Will,  828  ;  his  views  of  the 
nature  of  sin  and  of  moral  agen¬ 
cy,  830 ;  his  doctrine  of  divine 
sovereignty,  831;  of  the  future 
punishment  of  the  ungodly,  832  ; 
did  not  make  up  a  system  of  the¬ 
ology,  834  ;  his  agency  in  the 
spiritual  reformation  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  835  ;  promoted  a 
vigorous  use  of  logic  in  theology 
and  the  pulpit,  836;  harmonized 
the  theology  of  the  Bible  with  the 
reason  and  moral  intuition  of  man, 
837. 

L. 

Laboring  Classes  and  Communists  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  noticed,  236. 

Literary  Intelligence,  670. 

Lives  and  Select  Wtitings  of  the 
Fathers  and  Founders  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  noticed,  239. 

M. 

Melanchthon's  ScholaPrivata  noticed, 

220. 

Method  in  Sermons,  article  on,  by 
Rev.  L.  Withington,  D.D.,  608 ; 
the  true  design  of  method,  609 ; 
the  .  introduction,  610;  method, 
613 ;  different  kinds  of  methods 
suited  to  different  subjects,  614  ; 
contimial  movement  towards  a 
given  point,  the  essence  of  meth¬ 
od,  616 ;  a  mingled  method  some¬ 
times  to  be  used,  618 ;  a  hidden 
method  rather  than  a  formal  one, 
619  ;  a  free  informal  method  to  be 
most  studied,  621 ;  common  sense 
should  preside  over  formal  rules. 


tide  on,  by  Rev.  D.  T.  Fisk,  284 ; 
the  ground  of  the  necessity  of  the 
atonement  as  stated  in  the  scrip¬ 
tures,  284 ;  usefulness  of  the  in¬ 
quiry,  285 ;  three  theories  on  the 
subject,  286  ;  the  moral-influence 
theory,  286 :  the  theory  partially 
correct,  286  ;  but  it  denies  any 
real  and  universal  necessity  of  the 
atonement,  288 ;  it  detracts  from 
the  real  moral  power  of  the  atone¬ 
ment,  288  ;  the  work  of  Christ,  on 
this  theory,  has  no  peculiar  effica¬ 
cy  as  a  means  of  salvation,  289 ; 
inconsistent  with  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible,  290 ;  with  those  passa¬ 
ges  which  affirm  the  impossibility 
of  salvation  except  through  Christ, 
290 ;  with  those  which  ascribe  to 
Christ’s  work  a  retrospective  en¬ 
ergy,  291  ;  with  those  which  imply 
that  Christ  died  for  all,  291 ;  with 
those  which  teach  the  vicarious 
nature  of  Christ’s  sufferings,  292  ; 
with  those  which  affirm  the  propi¬ 
tiatory  character  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  292 ;  the  satisfaction 
theory  of  the  atonement,  293  ;  this 
theory  has  much  to  commend  it  to 
our  belief,  295 ;  God  not  obliged 
to  express  his  hatred  of  sin  in 
punishment,  296  ;  justice,  not  any 
more  constitutional  and  involunta¬ 
ry  with  God  than  love  or  pity,  297 ; 
appeal  to  the  human  conscience, 
299  ;  the  satisfaction  theory  pre¬ 
cludes  the  possibility  of  Christ’s 
sufferings  being  substituted  for  the 
penalty  of  sin,  301 ;  the  theory 
leaves  no  room  for  a  literal  and 
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true  pardon  of  sin,  303  ;  the  the¬ 
ory  leads  either  to  a  limited  atone¬ 
ment  on  the  one  hand,  or  univer¬ 
sal  salvation  on  the  other,  805 ; 
the  governmental  theory,  307 ; 
history  of  this  theory,  307  ;  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  it,  309 ;  it  is 
scriptural,  309 ;  the  texts  cited 
cannot  be  interpreted  literally, 
310 ;  nothing  forbids  their  being 
interpreted  so  as  to  prove  that 
Christ  did  not  endure  the  literal 
penalty  of  the  law,  311  ;  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  theory  founded  on  just 
views  of  the  divine  character,  313; 
it  is  in  perfei’t  harmony  with  just 
views  of  moral  government,  315  ; 
law  as  preceptive,  315  ;  as  con¬ 
firmative,  317  ;  the  theory  recog¬ 
nizes  the  distinction  between  a 
moral  being  and  a  moral  governor, 
319 ;  theory  objected  to,  as  con¬ 
tradicting  our  conceptions  of  God 
as  an  absolutely  independent  be¬ 
ing,  320 ;  as  denying  the  justice 
of  God  by  resolving  it  into  benev¬ 
olence,  321 ;  as  representing  the 
justice  of  God  as  forever  unsatis¬ 
fied,  322  ;  as  involving  the  idea  of 
the  punishment  of  the  innocent 
instead  of  the  guilty,  323. 

O. 

Owen,  Prof.  J.  J.,  article  by,  358. 

P. 

Palfrey's  History  of  New  Enyland, 
article  on,  by  Rev.  Ralph  Emer¬ 
son,  D.D.,  178;  value  of  New 
England  history  for  purposes  of 
education,  178;  value  of  the  les¬ 
sons  of  experience,  180  ;  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Palfrey’s  History,  182  ; 
motives  of  the  Puritans  in  leaving 
England,  187;  their  motives,  not 
worldly,  189 ;  character  of  the 
clergy  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
189;  character  of  the  clergy  who 
were  required  to  give  place  to 
these,  191  ;  the  Puritans  driven 
from  England  by  persecution,  193; 
the  Puritans  as  religious  persecu¬ 
tors,  194;  character  of  Roger 
Williams,  196;  the  treatment  of 
the  Indians  by  the  Puritans,  1 98 ; 


missionary  effbrls  of  the  Puritans 
among  the  Indians,  202 ;  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Colonies  of 
New  England,  202 ;  population  of 
New  England  in  1640,  204. 

Parker,  Theodore,  article  on,  1. 

Pulpit  of  the  American  Revolution, 
noticed,  454. 

Pauline  Authorship  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  article  on,  by  Prof. 
R.  D.  C.  Robbins,  469  ;  Introduc¬ 
tory  remarks,  469 ;  the  Epistle  in 
the  apostolic  age,  471  ;  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Eastern  Church,  473  ; 
of  Pantaenus,  473 ;  of  Clement, 
474;  of  Origen,  475;  Eusebius 
of  Cesarea,  480 ;  testimony  of  the 
Western  Church,  483 ;  of  Ire- 
naeus  and  Hippolytus,  484 ;  of 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  485 ;  of 
Jerome  and  Augustine,  486  ;  reca¬ 
pitulation,  490 ;  internal  evidence, 
492;  allusions  in  the  Epistle, 
evidence  of  its  Pauline  origin, 
495;  ii.  3,  495;  ii.  18,  19,  496; 
13,  14,  498;  ix.  2,  498;  x.  34, 
501 ;  similarity  of  sentiment  a 
doctrine  in  the  Hebrews  and  the 
acknowledged  epistles  of  Paul, 
501  ;  as  to  the  superiority  of 
Christianity  to  Judaism,  502 ;  as 
to  Christ’s  person,  offices,  humilia¬ 
tion,  and  exaltation,  504 ;  as  to 
faith,  507 ;  an  objection,  from  the 
comparatively  little  prominence 
given  to  Christ’s  resurrection,  508 ; 
from  the  fact  that  the  opposition 
between  faith  and  works  is  not 
made  prominent,  509 ;  from  an 
alleged  allegorical  interpretation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  510 ;  gen¬ 
eral  characteristics  of  form  in  the 
Hebrews  and  acknowledged  epis¬ 
tles  of  Paul,  511 ;  manner  of  quot¬ 
ing  from  the  Old  Testament,  513  ; 
passages  accumulated  from  the  Old 
Testament,  516;  the  same  passages 
often  quoted,  516;  superfcrity  of 
style  in  the  Hebrews,  520 ;  char¬ 
acteristics  of  Paul’s  style  as  exhib¬ 
ited  by  objectors  to  the  Pauline 
origin  of  the  Hebrews,  522 ;  the 
vigor  and  fire  of  his  style,  its  ful¬ 
ness  and  copiousness,  524  ;  Paul’s 
tenderness,  delicacy,  disinclination 
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to  severity,  526 ;  similarity  of 
thought  and  expression  in  the 
Hebrews  and  Paul’s  epistles,  527 ; 
similarity  in  leading  passages  in 
the  Hebrews  and  acknowledged 
epistles  of  Paul,  530;  recapitula¬ 
tion  and  conclusion. 

Philosophy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
and  its  recent  Theological  Applica¬ 
tions,  The,  article  on  by  Prof.  Jo¬ 
seph  Haven,  94  ;  Hamilton’s  Crit¬ 
icism  of  Victor  Cousin  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review,  94 ;  his  article  in 
regard  to  the  philosophy  of  Joufi- 
roy,  96 ;  his  general  characteris¬ 
tics  as  a  philosopher,  96  ;  his  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  and  character, 
98;  his  character  as  a  psycholo¬ 
gist,  98 ;  a  logician,  99 ;  certain 
specific  features  of  his  system  of 
philosophy,  100 ;  survey  of  the 
state  of  philosophical  speculation 
in  Europe  at  Hamilton’s  appear¬ 
ance,  100;  he  lays  out  his  strength 
on  the  philosophy  of  perception, 
102 ;  attacks  the  system  of  cos- 
mothetic  idealism  or  hypothetical 
idealism,  104 ;  his  attack,  success¬ 
ful,  105;  the  relation  of  percep¬ 
tion  and  sensation  to  each  other, 
106 ;  the  doctrine  of  conscious- 
ne^  in  the  Hamiltonian  system, 
107  ;  consciousness,  not  limited  to 
the  operations  of  our  own  mind, 
108 ;  consciousness  implies  atten¬ 
tion,  109  ;  his  doctrine  of  the  con¬ 
ditioned,  113;  the  importance  of 
the  doctrine,  113;  as  defined  by 
Hamilton,  115  ;  its  relation  to  the 
ideas  of  the  absolute  and  infinite, 
115  ;  four  theories  in  reference  to 
the  absolute  and  infinite,  116  ;  the 
first,  that  of  Kant,  116;  the  sec¬ 
ond,  that  of  Schelling,  118  ;  the 
third,  that  of  Couan,  118;  and 
the  fourth,  that  of  Hamilton,  119; 
application  of  Hamilton’s  philoso- 
pny  of  the  absolute  to  theology 
and  our  ideas  of  God,  121 ;  impos¬ 
sibility  of  constructing  by  reason 
alone,  a  priori,  a  science  of  God, 
123;  objection  to  this  philosophy, 
that  it  makes  the  infinite  a  mere 
negation,  124 ;  that  it  leaves  rea¬ 
son  and  faith  at  variance,  125 ; 
V9L.  XVIII.  No.  72. 


the  precise  relation  of  faith  to 
understanding,  often  misappre¬ 
hended,  127 ;  Hamilton’s  positions, 
assumed  by  Mansel,  128;  account 
of  his  views,  128;  public  recep¬ 
tion  of  his  book,  132 ;  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  conditioned,  as  applied 
to  the  idea  of  cause,  135;  objec¬ 
tions  to  Hamilton’s  view  of  caus¬ 
ality,  137 ;  his  philosophy  of  the 
conditioned  not  applicable  to  the 
law  of  cause,  139;  application  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  conditioned 
to  the  idea  of  freedom,  140. 

Plato's  Idea  of  the  Soul  as  Personal, 
noticed,  222. 

Prophets  and  their  Predictions,  The, 
noticed,  241. 

R. 

Reading  ^^Only  Begotten  God,”  in 
John  i.  18,  ufith  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Statements  of  Dr  Treg- 
elles.  The,  article  on,  by  Ezra 
Abbot,  840;  the  question  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  deserv¬ 
ing  a  critical  investigation,  841 ; 
quotation  from  a  note  to  Norton’s 
Statement  of  Reasons,  841 ;  Tre^- 
elles’  reply  to  this  note,  844 ;  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Greek  manuscripts 
against  Tregelles,  849;  testimony 
of  the  ancient  Fathers,  852;  Clem¬ 
ent,  Excerpta  Diodoti,  Epipha- 
nius,  and  Didymus  of  Alexandria, 
in  favor  of  Tregelles,  852 ;  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Synod  of  Ancyra, 
854 ;  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  855  ; 
of  Fulgentius,  857 ;  Greek  Fath¬ 
ers,  against  Tregelles,  858;  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  863 ; 
Origen,  Basil,  and  Cyril  have  Ixith 
readings,  865  ;  geographical  distri-^ 
bution  of  the  witnesses  agmust 
Tregelles,  869;  their  antiquity, 
860 ;  the  internal  evidence  against 
Tregelles,  870. 

Recent  Works  relating  to  Classical 
Study,  noticed,  461. 

Review  of  some  Points  in  Bopp's 
Comparative  Grammar,  article,  by 
Leonard  Tafel  and  Rudolph  h, 
Tafel,  771 ;  general  commenda¬ 
tion  of  the  work,  771 ;  his  laws  of 
sound,  772;  the  weight  of  the 
three  vowels,  a,  u,  and  i,  773 ;  ori- 
76 
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gin  and  growth  of  language,  775 ; 
proofs  that  the  Arian  and  Semitic 
nations  were  originally  one  and 
of  one  language,  776  ;  transition 
from  gutturals  to  sibilants,  777 ; 
personal  pronoun  of  the  first  per¬ 
son,  of  a  difiTerent  root  from  that 
of  the  oblique  cases,  779  ;  Bopp 
wrong  in  supposing,  in  the  Sanscrit, 

'  the  second  syllable  of  the  first 
person  not  an  essential  part  of  the 
pronoun,  779;  the  origin  of  the 
i^nscrit  and  the  Greek  augment, 
780 ;  wrong  in  his  method  of  ex¬ 
plaining  the  forms  tSuKa,  (dr)Ka, 
etc.,  782;  the  generation  of  k 
from  s,  783 ;  ways  of  facilitating 
the  suffixing  of  the  dissyllabic 
pronoun,  786 ;  the  ending  am  as 
a  constituent  part  of  the  suffixed 
pronoun  of  the  first  person,  787  ; 
n  Latin,  the  suffix  of  the  first 
person  has  not  been  dropped,  789; 
explanation  of  the  Latin  r  of  the 
passive  voice  by  the  reflexive  s, 
792 ;  wrong  in  his  explanation  of 
the  second  person  plural,  793 ; 
the  existence  of  future  participles 
in  Latin,  794 ;  distinction  between 
the  three  past  tenses,  in  Sanscrit, 
lost  sight  of  in  popular  usage,  796 ; 
of  tlie  aoiist  in  the  Sanscrit,  797 ; 
the  Latin  makes  use,  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  tenses,  of  Sanscrit  forms, 
799 ;  the  long  vowel  of  the  imper¬ 
fect  in  the  third  and  fourth  conju¬ 
gations  in  Latin,  an  amalgamation 
of  the  class-vowel  with  the  aug¬ 
ment,  801 ;  his  explanation  of  the 
perfect  ending  vi,  803 ;  form  of 
the  perfect  tense  in  eight  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  Arian  family,  804. 

RMinit,  Prof.  R.  D.  C.,  article  by, 
469. 

S. 

Salvation  of  Infants,  The,  article  on, 
by  Rev.  Alvan  Tobey,  383;  no¬ 
tices  of  the  history  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  on  this  subject,  383 ;  neces¬ 
sity  of  more  care  in  regard  to  the 
spirit  of  religious  controversy,  384 ; 
care  in  regard  to  ascribing  obnox¬ 
ious  opinions  to  others,  385 ;  theo¬ 
logical  belief  and  methods  of  rea¬ 


soning  modified  with  the  lapse  of 
time,  385 ;  baptismal  regeneration, 
386  ;  two  theories  of  depravity,  as 
affiecting  the  condition  of  infants, 
388 ;  universal  necessity  of  regen¬ 
eration,  389  ;  all  believe  that  some 
infants  are  saved,  389 ;  some  por¬ 
tions  of  scripture,  improperly  sup¬ 
posed  to  teach  the  destruction  of 
infants,  390 ;  faith  in  Christ  as  the 
essential  condition  of  salvation, 
391 ;  imputation  as  affecting  this 
subject,  391 ;  the  benefit  of  infant 
baptism,  392 ;  infanticide,  392 ; 
reasonable  to  believe  infants  saved 
on  the  ground  of  God’s  justice, 
393 ;  views  of  Dr.  Griffin,  395 ; 
reason  to  believe  infants  saved  on 
the  ground  of  the  love  of  God, 
397;  on  the  ground  of  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  scripture  as  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God,  398;  analogy  be¬ 
tween  the  condition  of  infants  and 
that  of  those  who  have  not  heard 
the  gospel,  400 ;  the  fifth  chapter 
of  ^mans,  402 ;  Matthew  xix.  14, 
For  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  403 ;  objections  to  the 
idea  that  this  text  teaches  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  infants,  403  ;  reasons  in 
iavor  of  the  plain  understanding 
of  the  words,  405 ;  it  is  the  com¬ 
mon  way  of  understanding  them, 
405 ;  this  meaning  best  agrees 
with  the  grammati(*al  connection 
of  the  passage,  405 ;  with  the 
evident  design  of  the  speaker, 
406. 

Scudder,  Rev.  David  C,  article  l>v, 
535. 

Seimtons  and  Memoirs  of  Pres.  Smith, 
noticed,  667. 

Sketch  of  Hindu  Philosophy,  article, 
by  Rev.  David  C.  Scudder,  535  ; 
importance  of  the  history 'of  India, 
535 ;  necessity  of  acquaintance 
with  the  philosophical  writings  of 
the  Hindus,  536  ;  the  Veda,  537  ; 
some  of  its  more  intelligible  passa¬ 
ges,  540 ;  six  different  schools  of 
philosophy,  543 ;  the  S6nkhya, 
544  ;  synopsis  of  the  system,  545  ; 
the  several  categories  of  the  Sftnk- 
hya  philosophy,  549  ;  its  doctrine 
of  an  eternal  nature,  549 ;  its  the- 
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ory  of  cause,  552 ;  its  argument  to 
prove  the  existence  of  the  soul, 
557 ;  is  the  soul  one  or  many  ? 
558 ;  the  soul  as  independent  of 
nature,  562 ;  the  atheism  of  the 
S&nkhya  philosophy,  and  its  theory 
of  the  origin  of  the  universe,  564 ; 
its  doctrine  of  transmigration,  565 ; 
the  moral  significance  of  the  S&n- 
khya  system,  567;  Buddhism,  568; 
its  origin  and  progress,  568 ;  its 
doctrine  of  the  “Four  Verities,” 
570 ;  four  schools  of  philosophy 
among  the  Buddhists,  574;  tour 
other  schools,  576  ;  the  Madhyami- 
kas,  576  ;  practical  influence  of 
the  Silnkhya  system  on  Buddhism, 

579  ;  as  to  the  Brahmanic  religion 
and  the  Brahmanic  theory  of  caste, 

580  ;  a  peculiar  form  of  Buddhism 
in  Nepal,  583 ;  the  tenets  of  the 
Jains,  586  ;  the  Brahmanical  phil¬ 
osophy,  589 ;  the  Yoga  school  of 
philosophy,  589 ;  its  tenets  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  four  chapters  of  the 
Yoga  Sutras,  590;  abstract  of  these 
tenets,  590;  the  Yaiseshika  and  the 
Nyaya  systems,  674  ;  the  Sutras  of 
Gdtama,  674;  the  Tarka  Sangra- 
ha,  676  ;  its  seven  categories,  677; 
time  and  space,  679  ;  the  individ¬ 
uality  and  eternity  of  souls,  680  ; 
mind,  681 ;  the  reality  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world,  683  ;  the  category  of 
(quality,  683;  understanding  and 
the  theory  of  knowledge,  683 ;  per¬ 
ception,  685 ;  inference,  686 ;  hereti¬ 
cal  sects,  the  Chfirvakas,  692  ;  the 
Mimansa  school  of  philosophy,  694 ; 
the  eternity  of  sound,  694 ;  the  Ve¬ 
danta  philosophy,  697  ;  four  in¬ 
quiries  in  regard  to  the  study  of 
this  system,  699  ;  what  is  the  igno¬ 
rance  which  is  the  source  of  the 
unreal  ?  701 ;  the  supreme  intel¬ 
lect,  704 ;  the  fall  of  Buddhism 
coincident  with  the  rise  of  Vedan- 
tism,  709;  the  cause  of  this  decline, 
709  ;  the  writings  of  Sankara,  710; 
the  doctrines  of  the  Swet&swatara, 
711;  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  713;  the 
Puranas,  and  the  philosophy  taught 
in  them,  720. 

Speculation  and  the  Bible,  article  on, 
by  Rev.  James  W.  McLane,  D.D., 


338 ;  speculation,  at  present  very 
active,  338;  danger  from  mental 
inactivity,  339 ;  restraint  on  spec¬ 
ulation  from  the  limited  grasp  of 
the  human  intellect,  340 ;  frmn  the 
entire  and  absolute  truth  of  the 
Bible,  340 ;  the  testimony  of  the 
Bible,  the  highest  possible  testi¬ 
mony,  341 ;  the  teachings  of  na¬ 
ture  and  the  Bible  perfectly  har¬ 
monious,  34 1 ;  these  facts,  not  now 

{)roperly  rec(^nized,  342;  specu- 
ation  in  re^rd  to  the  three  first 
chapters  of  Genesis,  343 ;  the  phi¬ 
losopher,  not  more  free  than  the 
Christian,  344;  difference  between 
fact  and  speculation,  346 ;  the 
three  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  a 
true  narrative  of  the  creation, 
348 ;  speculation  as  to  the  antiq¬ 
uity  of  the  earth,  349 ;  denial  of 
any  change  consequent  on  the  fall 
of  man,  351 ;  the  theory  of  pre- 
Adamic  evil  in  the  world,  352; 
suffering  and  death,  before  the  fall 
of  man,  354 ;  denial  of  a  common 
blood,  355. 

Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.,  no¬ 
ticed,  250. 

Some  remarks  on  an  Expression  in 
Acts  XXV,  26,  article  by  Rev. 
Theodore  D.  Woolsey  D.D.,  595  ; 
did  Luke  wish  to  represent  Festus 
as  talking  in  the  Roman  or  in  the 
Oriental  style?  596;  the  use  of 
Kvpios  among  the  Jews  in  addresses 
to  persons  of  rank,  597;  equiva¬ 
lent  in  the  Seventy  for  adon  (Lord) 
but  also  for  Jehovah,  597 ;  discrim¬ 
ination  between  the  terms  which 
answer  to  our  word  Lord,  598  ;  the 
word  dominus  applied  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  Emperor,  601. 

Sophocles’s  Glossary  of  laterand  By¬ 
zantine  Greek,  noticed,  248. 
Sprague’s  Annals,  noticed,  893. 
Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric 
Age,  noticed,  449. 

Swain,  Rev.  Leonard,  article  by,  636. 
T. 

Tackfs  C.  W.  History  of  the  Schools 
of  Brunswick,  noticed,  241. 

Tafel,  Leonard  and  Rudolf  L,  article 
by,  771. 
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2  aylor's  S.  H.  Method  of  Classical 
Study^  noticed,  895.  • 

Theodore  Parker^  article  on,  1 ;  no¬ 
tices  of  his  history,  1 ;  looseness  of 
his  statements  respecting  religion, 
'  8 ;  his  doctrine  concerning  Gk^,  7 ; 
many  of  his  statements,  ill-consid¬ 
ered  and  infelicitous,  8 ;  his  prac¬ 
tical  defects  as  a  reasoner  concern¬ 
ing  God,  neater  than  those  merely 
theoretics,  9 ;  his  defective  treat¬ 
ment  of  man’s  relation  with  Grod, 
11 ;  his  views  of  human  freedom, 
12;  of  the  distinction  between 
man  and  the  birute,  14 ;  of  sin,  ho¬ 
liness,  the  rr*oraX  law  and  its  penal¬ 
ty,  16  ;  of  deliverance  from  sin,  19 ; 
of  inspiration,  20;  difference  be¬ 
tween  his  idea  of  inspiration  and 
Christian  inspiration,  23 ;  his  doc¬ 
trine  concerning  a  revelation,  24 ; 
his  views  as  to  the  doctrine  of  mira¬ 
cles,  29;  his  definition  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  wrong,  30 ;  his  doctrine  of 
progress,  84 ;  his  general  position 
towards  Christianity  and  the  scope 
of  his  denials,  36 ;  he  charges 
Christianity  with  being  transient, 
37 ;  his  vain  attempt  to  prove 
Chnstiaiiity  vacillating,  38 ;  to 
prove  Christianity  hostile  to  science 
and  philanthropy,  43 ;  Mr.  Parker 
a  man  of  remarkable  powers,  47. 
Theology  of  Sophocles,  The,  article  on, 
by  Prof.  W.  S.  Tyler,  63 ;  theology 
of  the  Antigone,  53 ;  Oedipus  Ty- 
rannus,  64;  O^pus  at  Colonus, 
75 ;  general  religious  characteris- 
^  tics  (ff  the  Greek  tn^edies,  90. 
Theories  of  Messianic  PropAecy,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  Rev.  S.  C.  Bartlett,  724 ; 
question  as  to  the  mode  rather 
than  the  fact  of.  a  Messianic  refer¬ 
ence,  724 ;  the  difiiculty  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subject,  726 ;  in¬ 
stances,  Hosea  ii.  1,  and  Matt  ii. 
15,  727  ;  the  problem,  to  discover 
some  central  principle  by  which 
these  passages  can  be  best  inter¬ 
preted,  728 ;  the  theory  of  accom¬ 
modation,  729  ;  influence  of  Stu¬ 
art,  Woo^,  etc.,  729 ;  Tittmann’s 
mode  of  argument,  732 ;  theory  of 


alternating  subjects  of  prophecy, 
736 ;  the  theory  unsatisfactory, 
737 ;  the  theory  (ff  a  double  sense, 
738;  the  theory  of  a  reiterated 
reference,  740 ;  instances  of  double 
reference,  741 ;  alleged  manifold 
reference,  744 ;  generic  prophe¬ 
cies,  744 ;  indefinite  prophecy, 
745;  the  theory  of  an  organic 
connection  of  the  whole  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  economy  to  the  New,  748 ; 
the  real  oneness  of  the  two  econ¬ 
omies,  750 ,  the  pre-ordained  par¬ 
allelism  of  the  eariier  to  the  later 
portions  of  the  system,  750;  rep¬ 
resentative  paralleh'sm  specially 
calling  for  proof,  751 ;  illustrations 
of  this  parallelism,  752;  predic¬ 
tions  concerning  the  future  clothed 
in  forms  borrowed  from  the  pres¬ 
ent,  and  the  future  in  those  of  the 
present,  759 ;  direc-t  predictions 
seldom  isolated,  760 ;  typical  trans¬ 
actions  related  to  the  organic  uni¬ 
ty  of  the  two  economies,  761 ; 
typical  and  representative  predic¬ 
tions,  762 ;  the  opening  of  Messi¬ 
anic  prophecy  found  in  the  prom¬ 
ise  respecting  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  763. 
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